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Tue Scientific American calls attention to the danger of 
panies in schoolhouses, and instances one or two late ones. 
It urges, seasonably, the need of making schoolhouses fire- 
proof, of planning in such ways as shall diminish the risk of 
panies as much as possible, and of subjecting the buildings 
to rigid inspection. It will probably not be easy to establish 
a habit of building fire-proof schoolhouses where cheap build- 
ings are the rule, as in most American towns; but at least 
certain precautions are reasonable, and ought to be enforced. 
The crowding of too many children in a building of small 
area is one of the worst of the common blunders. It comes 
partly of a desire to cheapen buildings ; partly as an uncon- 
sidered consequence of our foolish habit of carrying up our 
buildings into the air instead of laying them on the ground. 
The vatue of land in large towns is an argument for this; 
but the economy is often unreasonable. With singular fatu- 
ity, it is the habit to put the smallest children into the 
highest stories. Stairs are proportioned to the step of a 
grown man; and children of tender years are compelled sey- 
eral times in the day to climb two or three flights, —an ascent 
something like what climbing a pyramid of Egypt would be 
to a man. What the result is when they are impelled to 
rush down again in a crowd, we know by too many experi- 
ments. It would be more sensible to give the hardest work 
and the more exposed situations to the larger children, who 
are better able to take care of themselves. This would, to 
be sure, as our schoolhouses are commonly built, give the 
larger boys a chance, in case of a panic, to tumble them- 
selves upon the heads of the little ones, which they would 
not be slow to do; to avoid this, they should have a separate 


entrance. It should be insisted on, we think, in large towns, | 


and where the schools are full, that schoolhouses should be 
not more than two stories high, or at least that not more 
than two stories should be occupied by the scholars; that 
the larger scholars should be up stairs; that the staircases, 
at least, should be incombustible and walled in with brick ; 
that no staircase should serve more than two schoolrooms, 
and that each should have its separate entrance. 


Panics among andiences are as inevitable as the small- 
pox. They will break out at intervals anywhere; and not 
only children but grown men will behave like cattle. For a 
commentary just now we have the fatal panic in the Chinese 
theatre in San Francisco, and one in a church in St. Paul. 
In the latter case some tableaux vivants were going on in the 


. | 
schoolroom beneath the church, when the stage-lights set the | 
curtains on fire. The confusion that followed here was | 


checked before lives were lost, we believe ; but the slaughter 
at the Chinese theatre was horrible. It is probubly known 





one gallery nearly as large, besides two or three stage-boxes, 
and a balcony forwomen. <A spark in the gallery set a mat 
smouldering ; somebody shouted an alarm, and the whole au- 
dience rushed to the door. The railing of the gallery stairs 
broke, and the mass of people from above fell on that 
below. The doors were shut, but a few had got outside 
when the crowd broke them through; and the two halves of 
the double door, each about six by twelve feet, were thrown 
down upon the people without, burying them, while the 
trampling crowd rushed over them. A score were killed 
and many injured before the panic could be checked. It is 
not to be supposed that there is much supervision over build- 
ing in San Francisco, particularly in the Chinese quarter ; 
but the necessity of separate exits for each division of a 
house of entertainment, and of doors that swing easily out- 
ward, is well known enough to be enforced anywhere, one 
would suppose. It is agreat deal less trouble to examine the 
plan of a building then to take care of a score of dead and 
wounded paupers, to say nothing of the cost of it. As for 
churches, the habit of building them in two stories, the one 
sacred, the one secular, adds very much to the risk of injury 
to those who attend them, as well as of their loss by fire. 
To our mind, whatever secular uses may be provided for in 
the grouping of church-buildings, convenience, safety, and 
artistic not to say religious reverence, dictate that the por- 
tion which is marked off for sacred uses should extend down 
to the foundation-stones. 


to our readers. ‘The house contained a large parquet and 
| 





Tue competition for designs of the new Town-Hall at 
Leeds, England, has been undertaken in a way which is 
encouraging to those who are interested in the good con- 
duct and success of such competitions. An open competi- 
tion brought in twenty-four sets of drawings. Among these 
the committee selected the eight which they considered most 
suitable; and the authors of these were requested or allowed 
to select, from among three or four suggested by the commit- 
tee, an architect who should examine and report upon the 
eight plans, and upon whose report the committee should base 
their final selection. Four names were submitted to the com- 
petitors, who selected Mr. Hardwick; but he being abroad, 
Mr. F. P. Cockerell was substituted, whose name carries 
weight both in the profession and outside of it. Calling 
in a professional adviser is not an uncommon thing, though 
it is less common than we wish it were. Submitting the 
choice of him to the competitors is something that has seldom 
been done as yet, though it is what architects generally 
desire, and is definitely demanded by the vote of one of the 
recent conferences of French architects. 


Ir architects are to be selected for important works by 
competition, every thing that will tend to establish right 
feeling and confidence between the profession and those who 
appeal to it in this way is of importance. As a matter of 
fact, it is impossible that architects should have any great 
respect for the judgment upon their designs of unexpert 
persons. They know that building-committees cannot see 
very far into their designs; and so they have no great faith 
that real justice will be done to them. Therefore the better 
class of architects look on competitions with distrust, and, 
when they enter into them, do it with much the same kind 
of hope with which a man buys a ticket in a lottery, while 
| the unscrupulous ones resort to all sorts of devices to throw 
| dust into the eyes of the committees, knowing well that in 
design, at least, it is impossible for any but an expert to 
judge how the execution of a project will compare with its 
appearance on paper. Neither of these conditions is whole- 
i some. Hence arise jealousies or irritation on the part of 
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architects, accusations of unfairness or unintelligent de- 
cision against committees. On behalf of committees, it 
may be said, that their objects in inviting competitions are, 
or should be, two, — to inform themselves about the problem 
they have in hand; and rather to select the architect who 
will best solve that problem for them, than to choose a 
design, for it is tolerably certain that no design accepted in 
competition will be carried out without serious changes. To 
so inform themselves on the project, that they can judge well 
of its solutions, is no easy matter, and requires work which 
can be done for them by an architect engaged in their inter- 
est much better than they can do it themselves: to decide 
intelligently from a number of plans, elevations, and _per- 
spectives, which of the architects who offer them is likely to 
do their work best, is more difficult still; and there is no just 
guaranty of their hitting right without assistance. 





PeoPLE who knew Rome before it became the capital of the 
new kingdom cannot help mourning at the changes which 
are going on, robbing it of its grand repose and venerable 
air. The interest of Rome is pre-eminently historical. What- 
ever breaks into any of its old associations, or mars any of 
its monuments, cannot be any thing but an offence to the 
stranger at least. There are but few memorials of medieval 
work left in Rome, and now it is proposed to obliterate one 
of them; but this time it is the Pope himself who in his 
Lateran basilica has resumed the destructive occupations of 
his predecessors. ‘The only part of the old basilica now left 
visible is the double ambulatory of the apse, with the thir- 
teenth-century mosaics. This part of the church has for 
some time, it is said, been showing signs of failing; and the 
Pope is preparing to carry out a plan of rebuilding it, or rather 
replacing it with something else, which has excited bitter 
opposition among all but his immediate party. The late 
Cardinal Altieri procured from the architect of the basilica, 
Prof. Busiri, a dozen years ago, plans for the rebuilding 
of the choir; and these it is now proposed to carry out. There 
is no effort to preserve or restore the apse which gives so 
solemn and grateful a surprise to the traveller wandering up 
into it from the nave, fatigued with the frivolous coarseness 
with which Borromini has clothed the interior. The mosaics 
will be preserved; but the apse is to be pulled down, and 
that end of the church to be extended till the whole forms 
a Latin cross. ‘The popes, comparatively tender toward the 
classic antiquities of Rome, have always been merciless to 
the medizval ones. The connecting links between the early 
and the later Rome have been roughly broken one by 
one. We can remember but two examples in Rome of the 
genuine medizval apse, — this one and that of the church of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, which last, interesting like the other, 
shows the early work only on its lofty outer wall. It did not 
need the destruction of the Lateran apse to urge Mr. Freeman 
to say with characteristic indignation, ‘* Why did not the 
popes stay at Avignon where there was less to spoil? Why 
did they ever come back to Rome on their errand of havoc 
and disfigurement? ”’ 





AN imaginary conversation between a barrister and a 
** Jerry builder,” which is reported in a late number of the 
Builder, suggests practices in the London builders which 
are on the whole a little beyond any thing that we are 
acquainted with here, though we will not venture to guess 
what there may be that we do not know. For instance, take 
the following questions : ‘‘ Is mortar composed of three parts 
clay or loam, with a little sprinkling of lime, a good bedding- 
mortar for brickwork? Is wall-plaster made up of road-scrap- 
ings, screened ashes, vegetable mould, or ordinary ‘ shoot’ 
material, a proper floating or rendering stutf for the coating 


of walls?’’ There are added hints of building partitions of 


bricks laid on edge ; of digging large holes for foundations, 





taking out the sand and selling it, and using mud and refuse 
instead for mixing mortar; and of filling in around the foun- 
dations with the same material. Outside doors of an inch 
and a half thick, and sashes and inside doors of an inch, are 
not so surprising; but to read of floor-boards half an inch or 
five-eighths thick does startle one a little. We had supposed 
that the American Western builder with his balloon frame, 
and clapboards nailed on joists, his unflushed brickwork 
and green carpentry, was as bad a workman as could be 
found : yet it may be that his English cousin can teach him a 
trick or two. 





Tue increasing public interest in architecture is gradually 
making its mark upon our colleges, and chairs of architec- 
ture are becoming more common. ‘The latest appointment 
we have heard of is that of Mr. E. D. Lindsey of New York, 
a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1865, and 
an ancien éleve of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, who has been 
appointed to fill the new chair of Architecture and Applied 
Art at Princeton College, New Jersey. 





We regret that the inaccuracies of a daily paper led 
to similar inaccuracies in a paragraph of the summary 
in the number for Nov. 4, where is mentioned the American 
Academy of Design, instead of the National Academy of 
Design; the American Museum of Art, instead of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; and the President of the 
American Institute of Architects is stated to be a member 
of the committee, whereas it is the President of the New 
York Chapter only. Moreover, the amendment to the by- 
laws which forms the subject of the paragraph is not of so 
recent date as we inferred. 


We touched in our last paper of this series upon the im- 
portance of good draughtmanship to an architect, — upon 
its use in storing his mind with forms, and disciplining his 
sense of proportion and composition. We mentioned three 
or four sources to which it is well that he should turn 
‘arly for discipline; but of course there is an immense 
variety of precedent which he can use to advantage, and 
ought. Every style will furnish him abundance of material ; 
and in this eclectic age he is compelled, or at least strongly 
impelled, to collect his material from all sides, to make him- 
self acquainted more or less with the whole range of archi- 
tectural precedent. Under the temptation to discursiveness 
and looseness which eclecticism brings, it is important that 
he should train himself carefully to discriminate between 
form and form, to know bad from good, to feel what goes 
well together, and what jars. If, for instance, he familiarizes 
himself early with the examples we cited in our last paper, 
plant-forms, and the detail of Greek and early Gothic archi- 
tecture, till he really feels the character of them, there is not 
much danger that he will ever be captivated by coarse, vul- 
gar, or feeble forms, or that faulty combinations of lines will 
not shock him. He will acquire a critical sense that will 
enable him to select and combine with judgment in the wide 
range of study that will tempt him, and in which selection 
is indispensable, inevitable in fact. And, since the respon- 
sibility is to be laid on him, of combining many forms in an 
harmonious manner, it is evidently necessary that he shall, 
while he is learning to do this, habituate himself to the study 
of forms that have a natural and undoubted fitness of asso- 
ciation. Hence the importance in education, of learning to 
work in a definite style, whatever freedom of eclecticism the 
mature artist may allow himself after his sense of fitness and 
composition is fully developed. When one sees the fury 
of eclecticism that prevails among young architects, and the 
il!-considered way in which all sorts of forms and details are 
huddled together, he dreads to see a generation of architects 
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grow up without the sense of congruity, and longs for some 
authority that shall compel them to put together things that 
have belonged together, till they have acquired by habit the 
instinct which shall tell them when things agree and when 
they jar. 

The architect’s study as an artist is essentially the study 
of form. The study of colorin its decorative office is also 
important to him; but form is first. This includes not only 
decorative shapes, the beauty of lines and their combina- 
tions, but the whole study of proportion and of composition. 
He wants to accustom himself to the study of forms the 
most subtle, refined, vigorous, and expressive, of proportions 
the most nicely adjusted and harmonious, of the happiest 
and most varied combinations. If, therefore, he can find a 
series of lines of extreme beauty and variety, Combined into 
compositions of the utmost grace, refinement, spirit, and ex- 
pressiveness, adjusted in the most admirable proportions, 
conformed to a standard which he must recognize as author- 
itative, the study of them will obviously be of the greatest 
possible virtue to him. This is just what he will find in the 
study of the figure, which nevertheless our architects neglect 
greatly. Nothing gives so full a command of line, or so keen 
a sense of its quality, nothing develops so nice a feeling 
for proportion or for the combination of line with line. It 
is hardly necessary to say how evidently the Greeks owed to 
it their power of composition, the beauty of their orders and 
of their ornament. The study of their vases is perhaps 
the best introduction to it. Drawing from casts of antique 
sculpture, and from the living model, ought to be part of 
the training of every architect. Fortunately, nowadays, 
most of our cities are more or less provided with the casts ; 
and a little enterprise, wherever there are a few earnest 
students, will make a life-class possible. It is not necessary 
that the architect should know the figure as the figure-painter 
and sculptor do; but any one who sees the sort of figures 
that are put into ordinary architectural drawings, as access- 
ories or as sculpture, will think that a decent regard for 
propriety should teach people who will try to do such things, 
to learn to do them tolerably. There is no excuse for 
slovenly work in this more than other things; but the dis- 
ciplinary value of the study is more important than its effect 
on drawing. It is undoubtedly to this that the architects of 
the Renaissance owed the facility and success with which they 
turned to architecture. Most of them — at first, probably all 
of them — were either sculptors or painters; and they had 
been well trained in the knowledge of the figure. They took 
up architecture as amateurs, and at once in their own way 
were masters. If one looks for earlier precedents he may go 
back to Pisano, Giotto, and Arnolfo. These, too, got their 
training by study of the figure, which was to them the first 
of their studies. The architecture of all these men differed 
in quality, and probably none of it was of a kind exactly 
suited to our day. But all of it has certain qualities which 
are essential to good architecture everywhere, and which are 
to be found in the architecture of all men who are masters of 
their style, — be that style better or worse. It was careful 
in detail, refined in line and profile, and skilfully propor- 
tioned and wrought into an harmonious ensemble; that is, 
whatever the character or spirit of it, it had the three essen- 
tial technical excellences of good design. The draughtsman 
who studies the figure well will not be insensible to any of 
these. Not only does the drawing of it require the nicest 
sense of lines and modelling; but he must be attentive to 
the proportions of the whole, to the movement and expres- 
sion of the body as a whole, the pose and composition of 
the limbs. He will learn to secure these larger excellences 
before he fixes his details, — as he ought, but perhaps would 
not, in his architectural designing, — because he cannot se- 
cure them afterwards. He works in sight of a definite, well- 
established standard of excellence with which he can com- 
pare his work, and from which he cannot go far astray 





without perceiving his error, or at least without having it 
forced upon his attention; for he is subject to criticism, 
well understood and searching. The French are those 
among the moderns who give their most careful and gen- 
eral study to the figure; and it is one of the chief causes 
of their technical superiority in design. Americans are 
more negligent of it than any Europeans, and the poor 
quality of their design is in accord. 

An analogous means of discipline is the study of the 
famous five orders. They have lost the vogue they had for 
many generations, and architecture may be none the worse 
for it in practice if they never recover it; but for educational 
purposes they are valuable. It is not that the orders are 
in themselves better fitted for such study than other architec- 
tural features might be. Any definite combination of refined 
and nicely adapted forms might be used in the same way ; 
for instance, a thirteenth-century arcade, such as (say) the 
wall-arcade in the interior of the chapter-house of Lincoln 
Cathedral. But the orders have been studied and analyzed 
and systematized and fixed in proportion as no other set of 
forms ever has, so that the student may check his rendering 
of them at every point, and by the help of a perfectly clear 
and well-defined standard is compelled to the use of good pro- 
portion till he is trained to feel the value of it. They have 
been adjusted with the utmost care by men who had acquired 
a fine sense of the niceties of proportion and composition ; 
rightly studied they will awaken such a sense in the student. 
Some architects will argue that when the student becomes a 
practitioner he will not use his orders in his buildings, since 
the tendency of our day is against them, and that therefore 
it is a waste of time to study them. To this it may be 
answered that they will be none the less useful to him if he 
never does employ them; just as the student of the piano 
still thrives upon the studies of Cramer and Moscheles, 
though he may never expect to play them as music for 
listeners. Others, on the contrary, may object to the degrad- 
ing, as it would seem to them, of what they have been 
accustomed to consider the all in all of architecture to the 
mere purposes of school exercises. To us it seems that this 
is the inevitable course of things, with which it is as useless 
to quarrel as because the works of Euclid and Virgil, written 
for the delight of philosophers and men of letters, have come 
to similar uses. In fact, to our mind the real use of the 
orders ever since they were revived has been educational. 
The study of them has helped to develop the qualities of 
sobriety, dignity, elegance, and good composition, which 
have been found in post-medizval architecture. It would 
have been well if their office could have ended there; it is 
their one atonement for having usurped the whole domain of 
architecture to themselves, for having stifled invention and 
blocked progress during three centuries. In the French 
schools they are still the first and chief pabulum of the 
student: we see their influence in the easy grace and 
balanced repose which well-trained Frenchman know how to 
give to their most erratic work. 

It is by no means enough that the student should sueceed 
in drawing his orders, his details, or even his figures, when 
they are before him. He does not know them well till he 
can draw them well from memory. He should be able to 
sketch his orders readily with satisfactory accuracy, guided 
only by his acquired sense of their proportion, and without 
the help of the system of measurements by which he learned 
them. Then he need never use them any more. He may 
not remember the insertions of all the muscles of the figure, 
and the complex modelling of the torso and limbs ; but it is 
desirable that he should be able from recollection to sketch 
a man freely and with fair accuracy in ordinary positions. 
He should, in the same way, acquire a store of the detail of 
whatever style he studies. Upon this exercise of the mem- 
ory will depend the freedom and variety of his designing, 
and, in a great degree, its vivacity and good adjustment. In 
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the French drawing-schools this training of the memory is a 
cardinal point. Students are sent into the streets, or to 
some definite place, and required after two or three minutes’ 
observation to come back and draw what they have seen. 


Robert Houdin, the famous juggler, says that he exercised | 


himself and his son in keenness of observation by glancing 
into the shop-windows as they passed, and trying to see 
which could remember most fully and accurately what was in 
them. It would be well for students of drawing to train 
their memories by some such trials, —drawing what they 
saw. We remember being told by the architect of the new 
Law Courts in London, master as he is confessed to be of 
Gothic detail, that he never consulted precedent for any of 
his work. He had drawn and sketched it till his head was 
full of it; and in his work he never looked at book or photo- 
graph. It is in this way that young architects must study 
if they would attain the power and freedom that mark the 
good periods of design. 








DECORATIVE FINE-ART WORK AT PHILADELPHIA. 
FURNITURE IN THE BRITISH SECTION. 


To every one who has read Eastlake’s scathing rebuke to English 
furniture-makers, the British exhibition can be nothing less than a 
surprise. Our belief in the lamentable picture which he draws of 
the condition of this branch of manufacture is almost shaken; and 
the questions which suggest themselves are, Has he overdrawn the 
picture? and, Ilow much of what we see is due to his influence? 
It is now about four years since ‘‘ Hints on Household Taste ”’ 
made its appearance; and, in America at least, these four years 
have witnessed a growing popular appreciation and demand for 
good decorative art-work. Mr. Eastlake has been especially fortu- 
nate in that his book has had an extensive circulation among lay 
readers. He advocated a return to the severe work of the early 
Gothic periods, of which very little has been produced of late. 
Ilis wholesale condemnation of shams has been more fully appre- 
ciated than his teachings in other respects. It is therefore to be 
regretted that so many have been deceived by the foisting upon the 
market by unprincipled American manufacturers of so much rub- 
bish in the guise of Gothic design, which has obtained the popular 
name of ‘‘ Eastlake furniture,’’ nearly all of which reflects the 
worst faults of the furniture-maker’s trade. 

Taken altogether, the British exhibition of furniture is the most 
complete and meritorious in the building. Considering that it is 
the work of manufacturers, this is as unexpected as it is gratifying. 
We have heard much of late years of the revival of art furniture, 
which has gone hand in hand with that of Gothic architecture. 
The books of Talbert and others are familiar to us, and we have 
watched with interest the illustrations of the Building News and 
Architect. We have ascribed this great work to the efforts of a 
coterie of architects, and supposed that such work must be de- 
signed, drawn out, and contracted for by mechanics, assisted by 
such carvers, painters, and other art-workmen as can be found at 
hand. Such has been our experience. But here come seven solid, 
substantial, well-to-do British firms, who lay out a feast from which 
we cannot reject the smallest dish. For these works they assume 
the responsibility of design and execution. They have scoured the 
whole field of decorative art to bring together artists for their 
adornment. They may not be according to Eastlake’s teachings; 
but they are far from what he condemns. And, though it may be 
said that such things as we here behold are only for the rich, it is 





hardly conceivable that manufacturers, with artists and designers 


such as these must employ, would neglect the teachings of art and 


common-sense that must address themselves to all intelligent men. | 
The exhibition would have been far more complete had they | 


brought over examples of what they produce at moderate cost; but 
this could hardly be expected, considering the expense attendant 
upon the transportation of bulky articles. Nor would we assume 
that this is an average representation of the condition of English 
furniture-making. The London shops display as hideous deformi- 
ties as disgrace the present American exhibit. But either those 
who make them have had the good sense to keep them away, or 
the British Commission has had the good taste to reject them. 
Therefore, as it is, no words are too strong to express the general 
excellence of the British exhibit. 

The firms contributing to this remarkable display are, James 
Schoolbred & Co., Collinson & Lock, Cooper & Holt, William Scott 


Morton & Co., Wright & Mansfield, Howard & Sons, and Cox & 
Sons. Not only do the American public, but the American manu- 
facturers, owe a debt of gratitude to these men of business for 
bringing to our doors such fine examples of workmanship and 
design. We shall certainly be benefited more than they will be, 
for it is doubtful if many of these goods will be sold. Americans 
are always fearful that foreign-made furniture will not stand in 
our climate. They have been too often deceived by purchasing 
French and Italian work which has only been brought home to 
fall to pieces, and to be relegated to garrets and second-hand 
shops. American pianos are the best in the world because they 
will bear transportation anywhere, while the woodwork of Euro- 
pean pianos will not stand in this climate. But the Philadelphia 
Exhibition has demonstrated that a like assumption will not hold 
good with regard to furniture. Perhaps no severer test could be 
found than transportation across the Atlantic, followed by an 
exposure of six months in the Main Building on a floor which was 
unwisely laid directly on the ground. And under these circum- 
stances the English furniture has stood the test fully as well as the 
best American work of its kind. It would hardly seem possible 
to surpass in material, accuracy, smoothness of working, and 
finish, the reproductions of inlaid eighteenth-century work made 
by Wright & Mansfield. 

The wonderful strides recently made in the revival of the earlier 
eighteenth-century work are seen everywhere. Under the name of 
Queen Anne and Free Jacobean, this seems too likely to become only 
a fashion, from which any change may lead to an abandonment of 
the really valuable constructive principles which underlie the style, 
and bring it into close alliance with the Gothic or thirteenth-century 
revival. Whatever may be said against the adoption of Elizabeth- 
an or Jacobean forms in external architecture, the objection will 
not hold with regard to the treatment of interior woodwork, and 
the construction of the furniture of those periods. Llerein the two 
styles stand on common ground, the later style having the advan- 
tage of lightness of construction, while the other is pre-eminently 
great in the treatment of details, — carving and decoration. The 
English furniture partakes largely of both elements. The works 
of Schoolbred & Co., Collinson & Lock, Cooper & Holt, William 
Scott Morton & Co., and Howard & Sons, may be classed together 
in this style, which is practised by all alike with remarkable har- 
mony. Straight wood predominates in all. Mouldings are worked 
on the solid. Mitred mouldings are used sparingly, and might 
better have been dispensed with altogether. They are generally 
around the tops of the larger pieces, and are not the huge eornices 
to be seen on so many American pieces; but fine mouldings of 
many members, having but slight projection, and therefore offer- 
ing but little opportunity for opening at the mitres by shrinkage or 
swelling. Panel-decoration is sometimes carved either in imitation 
of old work or with original designs, and always in relief; some- 
times treated with cast-bronze or repoussé work; sometimes with 
maiolica, both in relief and painted; sometimes with paintings on 
vellum or wood; and sometimes on porcelain. Some of the most 
elegant panel-work is in inlaid woods. 

The displays of James Schoolbred and Co., and of Collinson 
and Lock, are more extensive than any others in the exhibition, 
American or foreign. The former firm exhibit no less than six 
furnished apartments, displaying great ingenuity of arrangement. 
Some of course are rather circumscribed, but still show their con- 
tents to good advantage. The oak dining-room set by this firm 
is worthy of special notice. The curved canopy over the sideboard 
is a marvel of delicate workmanship, in which carving, color, and 
gold are combined. No two of these apartments are alike in color 
or decoration; and their whole display is characterized by variety 
and richness. The wealth of objects of art in pottery, metal, and 
embroidery, displayed by this firm in connection with its own 
manufactures, is an exhibition in itself. The rare carpets and 
rugs are the best productions of British looms, and the choicest im- 
portations from the East. Making a specialty of fine upholstering, 
they have a good opportunity for the display in the bedroom al- 
coves, they, with one exception, being the only English exhibitors 
of bedroom furniture. Dining-room aud cabinet furniture consti- 
tute the principal exhibits of the others. 

The work of Collinson and Lock is the most elaborate of all. 
They exhibit a grand oak sideboard, which would probably be 
called Free Jacobean. It is of good construction, without mitring, 


| except in two upper mouldings of slight projection which surround 


the whole piece. Two of the doors contain maiolica panels of 


| octagon form, representing Bacchus and Venus in circular plaques 
| in the centre of each. All the other panels are richly carved 
| except those of the middle doors, which are filled with bevelled 
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glass, nOW sO much in favor. This, like many of the other side- 
boards, has an open shelf at the top, surmounted by a curved 
canopy, the under side of which is of inlaid veneer-work in foliated 
pattern, in strong contrast with the sturdy carved oak which gen- 
erally prevails. This piece has deservedly received a medal of merit. 
The next apartment has a bedroom set in oak and walnut, finely 
polished, and relieved with ebony mouldings. ‘The general treat- 
ment is plain, depending upon well-harmonized contrasts for its 


| 





Howard & Sons work in a more architectural style than the 


| others above mentioned. The great fireplace which they exhibit 


in connection with the carpets of Messrs. Gregory is well placed 


| for view. It is noticeable for the skilful use of panellings, and de- 


pends for effect upon the skilful use of one material rather than 
the introduction of decorative work. What it does contain of this 


| kind consists only of inlays of ebony. The fireplace looks small 


effect. A cabinet by the same firm is in ebonized wood slightly re- | 
lieved with gilding. The panels of the doors are inlaid with a variety | 


of rich woods, while two of the smaller doors have painted medal- 
lions. The glass doors of this piece, as with others by the same 
firm, are elaborate specimens of quarry work in bevelled plate glass. 
One piece has glass with curved outlines; and even deeply cut en- 
graving has been introduced. The same firm exhibit a remarkable 
fireplace, which is partly hid from view by the other objects 
crowded around it. The fireplace is all formed of hand-painted 


tiles set inside of a polished marble structure which has a heavily | 
moulded marble shelf over it. This forms a deep recess over the | 


fire. Then begins the wooden structure of highly polished black 
walnut, which mounts up to what would be the ceiling of a room, 
contafaing a square mirror in the centre, with open shelves on both 
sides and at the top. The high panelled wainscot on the sides 


} 


} 


might be continued around a whole apartment. Above this the | 


walls are hung with stamped leather of dark color relieved with 
gold. A sample of ceiling decoration is also given with small 
square, delicately decorated panels. The fireplace is furnished 
with two immense brass andirons. <A beautiful ebonized cabinet 
without color or gilding has all its panels filled with pictorial 
paintings on wood. Hanging shelves for flat walls or angles, in 
ebonized wood, are here found in bewildering yet enchanting 
profusion. Next we come to a cabinet all veneered with satin- 
wood, with centre panels of cut glass, and others painted; then 
another satinwood cabinet varied in treatment, introducing rare 
woods in great variety; and still again an ebonized corner-cabinet 
with painted panels, and then a plain ebonized cabinet relieved 
only with fine gilt lines, meet the eye. The finest pottery of Doul- 
ton, Minton, and Brown-Westhead grace all these articles, while 
other objects of art lend their charms to enhance the situation. 
Carpets and rugs equal to any in the special exhibits may here also 
be seen. ‘Tables large and small, of graceful form, and luxurious 
chairs, invite the beholder to enjoy the repast while he may. 

The works of Cooper and Holt are of a substantial character, and 
hence are thoroughly English. They have furnished St. George’s 
Ilouse, the headquarters of the British Commission, mostly in 
oak, and all in the style of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. They adhere to the traditions of the style more than the 
other exhibitors, and are not inclined to overload their work with 
carving. St. George’s House is said to be a reproduction of one 
of the half-timbered houses still existing in England. The inside 
finish of the house proper is in keeping with the style which pre- 
vailed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But the dec- 
orations, mostly in wall paper, by Jeffreys, reflect only the present 
phase of the revival of decorative art, permeated as it is by so 
many elements. Except for this and the carpets, the illusion would 
be complete. We miss the polished floors, and find in their place 
only the latest patterns of Brussels and Wilton carpet, tinctured 
by the influence of Indian textile art; the best things to be had 
in their way, but by no means English. ‘The ceilings also are 
spoiled by papering. But the furniture is perfect in its way, 
perhaps too elaborate for its surroundings. Taken altogether, St. 
George’s House shows us how a cultivated English gentleman of 
the nineteenth century would live in a seventeenth-century house. 
A large piece of furniture in the Main Building by the same 
makers, which might serve the double purpose of cabinet and 
bookcase, is an example of plain and severe treatment, with a 
strong tendency toward the Gothic. In this respect it is in bold 
comparison with the other exhibits, depending for effect upon 
refinement of outline and a careful use of mouldings. It is of 
English oak without decorations, except stamped leather behind 


they exhibit three elaborate cabinets, one for the wall and two for 
corners. The first is of ebonized wood with highly painted panels 
on gold grounds, which are wonderfully effective by contrast with 
the sombre wood. The corner cabinets are also constructed of 
ebonized wood, but with veneered panels resembling amboyna 
wood. ‘These, however, are only the setting for brilliant paintings 
of birds on gold grounds, while hand-painted tiles are effectively 
introduced in other parts. There are here also some hanging 
shelves equally good, and consistent with the style throughout. 


in comparison with the great size of the whole piece. It is con- 
structed with an exterior moulding of stone, which serves as a 
framework for the hand-painted tiles forming the jambs, while 
the back is formed of one piece of iron cast with diaper pattern. 
The stonework forms a support for heavy wooden brackets, which 
carry a boldly projecting cabinet with glass doors. At the sides 
of the fireplace, reaching as high as the top of the cabinet, is a 
rich dado of panelwork, the panels being effectively carved. This 
makes the piece from seven to eight feet wide. Another row of 


| closets with glass doors reaches entirely across. ‘The bevelled 


glass in the doors is well managed. The effect of the whole is 
quite imposing, and it is by far the largest chimney-piece in the 
Exhibition. The same firm exhibits a very long black walnut 
sideboard lined with mirrors behind the shelves. The panels are 
carved in imitation of nineteenth-century work. Au ebonized 
cabinet in imitation of the Japanese unsymmetrical treatment is 
also exhibited. A black walnut cabinet has the chunky carved 


columns found rather in the Renaissance work of Belgium than in 
| old English. Stuffed chairs and rich coverings are a specialty 
| with this firm, and many good examples are exhibited. The 





two pieces exhibited by William Seott Morton, of London, are in 
no respect inferior to those just mentioned. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE MEMORIAL CHURCH OF THE HOLY COMFORTER, BALTIMORE, 
MD. MR. CHAS. E. CASSELL, ARCHITECT. 

Tuts church, now in course of construction on the south-west 
corner of Pratt and Chester Streets, will be ready for occupancy on 
the lst of December next. The building when complete, accurding 
to the design, will be fifty-five by one hundred and thirty feet. 
The exterior is finished in Maryland marble, laid in broken range 
with rock face. The roof is an exceedingly light one, the princi- 
pals being formed of rafters and curved scissor beams, the latter 
in one piece each; the material being steamed and bent to the 
curve. The interior timber-work is finished in native woods, oiled 
and polished. The basement will contain lecture-room, school- 
rooms, rector’s study, and library. The whole is béing done at 
the expense of a lady of this city, as a memorial to her deceased 
father. 

THEATRE FOR RYBINSKA, RUSSIA. 

This design, which gained a second prize, we take from our 
Russian contemporary, the Zodichy. 

THE HOTEL HAMILTON, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. WARE AND 

VAN BRUNT, ARCHITECTS. 

This apartment-hotel was bvilt some years since, and was 

among the earliest of its class constructed in Boston. 
REREDOS FOR TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
MR. F. C. WITHERS, ARCHITECT. 

This design, the description of which will be found in the 
American Architect for Aug. 26, would, but for an accident, have 
been issued with our last number. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 
B¥6 


Tne next step is to make sure that while we have, so far as is 


| possible, disarmed our concealed but ever-present enemy, we bar 


| every avenue to his nearer approach. He may perhaps no longer 
the shelves. As if to show their ability in highly decorative work, | 


be dangerous; but we can never be quite sure of him, and he would 
| be an offensive and disagreeable visitor. As a first step, in the 
| place of strapping our soil-pipe to the beams of the cellar-ceiling, 
| let us set a stout post, bearing upon a firm foundation, directly 
under its bend, and so prevent the possibility of its settling a 
single hair’s breadth. In this way we may keep a well-made joint 
with the water-closet trap perfectly tight. As a next step we must 
either abandon all of our plumbing appliances, save only the neces- 

sary water-closets, and return to the old basin and pitcher and the 
sponge bath, or we must provide for the absolute shutting off of 
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every overflow and waste pipe which is now separated from the 
drainage-system only by an ordinary water-trap. 

The water-seal is a trap in more senses than one. Dr. Fergus 
found all gases with which he experimented, to pass freely through 
its sealing water, ammonia passing through and reacting upon 
litmus paper in fifteen minutes. Furthermore, in cases where the 
trap is not frequently used, the evaporation of the sealing water 
leaves it open for the passage of air from the drain directly into 
the rooms. All of these defects are constantly present even in the 
case of waste-pipes which are not subjected to pressure from the 
confining of their gases. Wherever there is such pressure the evil 
is of course greatly aggravated. 

The unquestioned advantages of a free supply of pure water 
in wash-bowls and bath-tubs on every floor of the house can be 
safely secured only by some system which shall overcome their 
great defect, which far outweighs their advantages, —the defect 
of affording a possible inlet to sewer-gas into the interior of the 
As at present constructed, it is safe to say that there is not 
a butler’s sink nora bath-tub nor a wash-bowl in use, which is 
not to a greater or less degree subject to this criticism. The only 
safety is to be sought in supplying a self-closing stop-cock to every 
waste-pipe or overflow-pip2, so arranged that it can be kept open 
only while it is actually held open by the hand. Any device for 
fastening it open during the convenience of the user would only 
result in its being neglected, and left open when it should be 
closed. To those who have given no thought to this branch of 
the subject, it may seem a super-refinement of criticism to make 
this sweeping objection to an appliance of modern life which is 
in almost universal use in town and country; but I believe it to 
be susceptible of proof, that of all the causes of the various 
zymotic diseases which occur in our otherwise well-appointed 
houses, by far the greater majority have received their filth-born 
impulse from poisonous gases escaping through the overflow and 
waste pipes of wash-bowls, bath-tubs, etc. 

Surely no one who has given attention to the details of plumb- 
ing can escape a certain sense of hazard, when he finds himself an 
occupant of a friend’s guest-chamber, whose white marble fixed 
wash-basin whispers to him, the whole night through, of the 
hidden horrors of which it is the decorated outlet. 

With a means for drawing water on each floor, and with a 
closet-bow] through which to dispose of slops, the labor of 
attending our old friends, the bow] and pitcher, is not serious; 
and such an arrangement offers absolute security against a defect 
which has thus far not been remedied. I have sufficiently indi- 
cated the very simple improvements that are needed in connec- 
tion with the water-supply and drainage of that part of the 
house which is occupied by the family. 

The kitchen sink makes no slight demand upon our considera- 
tion. Its outlet offers a passage, not, it is true, for fecal matter, 
but for every sort of organic substance from which fecal matter 
is made; and which may supply on its decomposition precisely the 
gases which are generated in the ordinary soil-pipe. It does not 
carry the germs of disease, — assuming that there are germs; but 
its scraps of food, ete., are, on the other hand, mixed with con- 
gealed grease, which covers them to a certain degree against the 
access of oxygen, and tends to make their decomposition especially 
foul. Add to this the serious difficulty, that the congealing of the 
grease has a tendency to obstruct the waste-pipe, and lead to 
leakage and subterranean overflow of a serious character. 

The methods for remedying these disadvantages are well known, 
and may be easily applied. The leading safeguard in the whole 
matter, here as elsewhere, is to be sought in the free ventilation 
of the waste-pipe at a point as near as possible to its source, and 
in the introduction of an efficient water-seal and grease-trap. 

We come now to the method of finally disposing of the liquid 
waste of the house. Any one who has had much experience in 
the investigation of defective works must have reached the con- 
clusion that those cases are really few in which even the defective 
methods adopted have been executed in any thing but a defective 
way. The sanitary formula of Hippocrates, ‘* Pure air, Pure water, 
and a Pure soil,” is violated hardly less often by the earthenware 
drain without the house than by the waste-pipes within it. A 
vitrified earthenware drain laid on a ‘firm foundation, and con- 
nected at its joints with good cement, is as perfect an apparatus 
for conveying foul liquids as we can well conceive of ; but far too 
often the cementing of the joints is much less than perfect; and in 
almost a majority of cases the pipe at some point rests upon new 
filling, which, by a settlement of a single half-inch, is quite sure to 
open a crevice at the joint, through which the trickling filth escap- 
ing from the house may find its outlet. In every case where it is 


house. 








necessary to pass through any thing but the original unbroken and 
solid earth, the excavation should be carried down to the undug 
bottom, and filled to the grade of the drain with well-compacted 
concrete. Either do this, or else substitute a stout iron pipe wher- 
ever new filling has to be crossed, however firmly this may have 
been packed. 

Having a pecuniary interest in the success of the flush-tank in- 
vented by Mr. Rogers Field, one of the leading sanitary engineers 
of England, I have some delicacy about its advocacy here; but 
perhaps the fact that I have taken this interest in its introduction 
is the best evidence of my faith in its value. This tank is simply 
an apparatus for accumulating the trickling flow of liquid waste, 
to the amount of twenty-five or thirty gallons, and then dischar- 
ging it rapidly by a siphon which is brought into action automat- 
ically. The accumulation then escapes in a rapid and cleansing 
stream, sweeping every thing before it through the outlet-drain. 
During the accumulation the grease is congealed and separated. 

The tank should be so arranged as to receive the kitchen waste 
and whatever other liquid it may be convenient to deliver to it, 
but not the waste from the water-closets. This should enter the 
drain farther down its course; and any deposit it may leave will 
be swept forward by the action of the stream from the flush- 
tank. 

The disposal of the liquid wastes of the house is one of the 
most serious elements of our subject. In the town, where we have 
a public sewer which may be depended upon for removing what- 
ever we deliver to it, however defective this may be in the eyes 
of the public sanitarian, the problem is solved so far as the house- 
holder is concerned. He may easily make such a disconnection of 
the air-channel which brings his soil-pipe into communication 
with the public drain, as to insure himself against any danger 
from this source of poisoned air. 

But in the case of a country-house, where a large amount of 
liquid is to be disposed of, and where there is a serious danger 
that we may contaminate the source of our drinking-water, or 
render the air about us impure, too much attention cannot be paid 
to the securing of a perfect method. 

So far as I know, there are but two permissible devices in use. 
One of these, and the most objectionable, is an absolutely tight 
cesspool, well ventilated and accessible for inspection and cleaning, 
but from which not one drop of liquid can filter away into the soil, 
—care being taken to empty it in such a way as to produce the 
least possible offence. The other is the system recommended by 
Mr. Moule, the inventor of the earth-closet, for the disposal of the 
liquid through permeable drains lying within reach of the roots of 
plants, and in the well-aérated surface soil, whereby the foul off- 
scourings of the household may be largely consumed and purified 
by vegetation, and be destroyed by effective oxidation. 

This system has long been used in a small way in many places 
in England, always with perfect success; and it has during the 
past six years served its purpose most effectively at my own house 
in Newport, where every drop of waste water has, I am confident, 
been purified and consumed by the soil underlying less than one 
thousand square feet of lawn. Indeed, so well am I assured of the 
efficiency of this system of subsoil irrigation, that I am now 
applying it for the disposal of the entire sewage of the village of 
Lenox, Mass., where a flush-tank, having a capacity of five hun- 
dred cubic feet, will periodically deliver its contents through a 
system of about ten thousand feet of two-inch tile lying twelve 
inches below the surface, and which has an uncemented joint at 
every foot of its length. 

I am frequently asked whether the earth-closet does not offer a 
solution of the house-drainage question. Having been for years 
its enthusiastic advocate, and realizing as well as any one can its 
great value in the hands of those who will give it a little intelligent 
care; having no other system, and desiring no other, for my own 
house, — I am still compelled to say that, in the case of the ordi- 
nary householder, the water-closet is to be preferred. Indeed, I 
will goa step farther, and say that, now that I know by experience 
how effective is the method of subsoil irrigation used in connection 
with the flush-tank, were the question of a system for my own 
house to come up again, I should adopt the water-closet, as re- 
quiting less attention, and as being in some respects more neat. 

The field for the earth-closet is an enormous one, and one which 
it should be the earnest endeavor of all sanitarians to aid it in 
occupying. It covers all those cases where the water-closet can- 
not be used, or where it would be subjected to the abuse of ignor- 
ant or careless persons. Its value for schools, for all manner ot 
public charitable institutions, and especially for farmhouses and 
country-houses which are not supplied with water, and where 
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invalids must expose themselves to inclement weather, cannot be | 


over-estimated. 

My limited time will not allow me to consider, as I should be 
glad to, the broad and important question of the removal, by 
underdraining, of the soil-water from retentive lands forming the 
lawns and gardens of country-houses; and I believe that the day 
has passed when it is necessary to say a word before such an asso- 
ciation as this, on the subject of that crowning abomination, — the 
old-fashioned vaulted privy. We still accept it as an evil which 
has too much headway for us to stop it at once; but those of us 
who have not been misled into the fallacy of believing that the 
‘+ odorless excavating apparatus ’’ has made its continuance per- 
missible do not need to be reminded again of its entirely unciv- 
ilized character and of the unhealthful influences that it must 
inevitably and in every case exert. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
BOSTON CHAPTER. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Boston Society of Architects on 
the 6th October, the following officers were chosen for the ensu- 
ing year: President, E. C. Cabot; Vice-President, J. H. Sturgis; 
Treasurer, W. G. Preston; Secretary, C. A. Cummings; Commit- 
tee on Admissions, H. W. Ilartwell, W. T. Sears, F. W. Chandler. 

Much discussion was had on the subject of so amending the By- 
Laws as to remit the annual assessment of Associate members, — 
to change the name of Associates to Juniors, and to provide for an 
Associate becoming a Fellow when he commences the independent 
practice of his profession. A draft of the proposed amendments 
was finally made and accepted by the meeting; and the Secretary 
was directed to send due notice to members, that they might be 
voted on at the next meeting. 

The regular November meeting was held on Friday evening, 
Nov. 3, at the Institute of Technology, the President in the chair. 
Mr. Peabody, from the committee on pr-viding business and enter- 
tainment for the meetings, reported the result of the deliberations 
of the committee in regard to the meetings of the present season. 
It was considered of great importance that young men should be 
induced to join the society, whether as Associates or Fellows. 

The proposed remission of the yearly assessments for Associates 
will remove any objections which draughtsmen and students may 
heretofore have felt on the score of expense; and it is proposed by 
the Committee, that in the discussion and criticism of buildings 
during the present season the Associates shall join in opening the 
discussion. 

The committee further propose, in consideration of the reduced 
expenses of the Society, the offering of prizes to workmen in 
various branches of industrial art, as metal-work, plaster model- 
ling, stone and wood carving, etc., for the best productions in the 
separate branches; the productions to be sent in to the meetings 
of the Society, and the prizes to be awarded at the meetings. 
Much discussion was had in regard to the details of the scheme, 
which was warmly approved. The report of the committee was 
accepted, and the committee authorized to carry out the project 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 





A CORRECTION. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

Dear Sir, — Will you please correct the statement made by your 
Philadelphia correspondent in the 42d number of your journal, 
and also in the sub-leader of No. 44, in which reference is made 
to a number of buildings as being designed by Mr. Furness? 
It should have been Messrs. Furness & Hewitt, who were the 
architects of the work there mentioned. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Gro. W. Hewirr. 





“ JERRY BUILDING.” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
NEws. 
Dear Sir, —I send you the Pioneer Press and Tribune, which 
may interest you, as showing what we have done this season in the 
North-west, in the way of building. Perhaps the definition of 


are twelve inches thick for the lower part of their height, and but 


| eight inches above. The exterior is perhaps sixty feet high above 


the sidewalk, showing four stories of windows; but the two upper 


| stories are knocked into one in order to afford an ‘‘ assembly hall’? 








‘* half-timber construction ”’ may strike you as novel; and you may | 


not wonder so much at so ignorant a piece of claptrap to excuse 
** Jerry building,’’ when you learn that the exterior and only walls 


forty-two by ninety feet, the roof (forty-two feet clear span) being 
carried on trusses of considerable weight. The style of the build- 
ing is ‘* American Nondescript,’’ introduced by the architect to our 
wonder-struck citizens as ‘‘ The Style of Napoleon III.” Well — 
Napoleon III. has fallen: let us hope this building will fare better. 
Yours truly, CINCINNATI. 
TO PRESERVE STONE FROM ATMOSPHERIC 
INFLUENCE. 

§29 ELLSWORTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
To tne Eprror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Sir,—In an article published in the Ledger of this city, 
headed ‘* Renovating Public Buildings,’’ and cut from your publi- 
cation; I would state that neither the government of this nor any 
other country need spend any amount of money in ‘ encouraging 
the invention of some process which shall, without injury to the 
strength, make the surface of the stone impervious to atmospheric 
influence.’’ 

The undersigned has given much time and study to the above, 
and is glad to inform you he has succeeded in the accomplishing 
of his design. The process is simple and easy; and by it stone or 
other substances can be made as hard as adamant, which will 
resist the influence of a variable climate, and maintain all the 
natural beauties of the stone almost to the end of time. I may 
here state that I have some time ago offered to the commissioners 
of our Public Buildings, to lay my process before any three citizens 
of scientific attainments, for their approval or rejection, so that if 
adopted it might be used to protect that marble structure from the 
ravages of time; but I have received no reply. I am now engaged 
in placing my mode or invention before the Emperor of Russia, 
where I expect to receive more consideration than I have from my 
fellow-citizens. 

I have much pleasure in remaining your obedient servant, 
Natu. R. Harris. 


THE LATEST PERIODICALS. 


ARIsTOTLE’s theory that the principle of art is imitation, meets 
with a supporter in the writer of the ‘‘ Theory of Art’’ in the 
latest number of the Architect, who nevertheless seems to think 
that Aristotle meant more than most realistic artists would sup- 
pose; and that it is not the servile imitation of a single object 
that was intended, but the imitation of that object seen in the light 
of thorough acquaintance with all its phases and with all the mem- 
bers of its class. Mr. Godwin, in his second paper on ‘* Odds and 
Ends about Construction,’ treats of buttresses. The first portion 
of a paper on mural decoration takes up the questions of the 
desirability of encouraging such a phase of art, and of the proper 
course of study to be pursued by those preparing to become fres- 
co-painters. Signor Castellani, whose collections of jewelry and 
antiquities formed one of the most attractive exhibits at the 
Centennial, writes easily and instructively upon ‘‘ Antique Jewelry 
and its Revival.’? Among the illustrations are the tomb of Félix 
Duban, architect, in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse at Paris; and 
the Well of Moses at Dijon. The Building News gives a description 
of some of the artists’ houses that were lately described by our 
London correspondent. An illustrated article on ‘* Early Christian 
Architecture ’’ explains some of the changes that took place during 
one of the most interesting eras in ecclesiastical as well as archi- 
tectural history,— the transformation of tie basilica into the Chris- 
tian church. Among the illustrations are a view of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, and a maison de chasse in the Ardennes, designed 
by Mr. J. Tarver. The Builder deals rather harshly with Mr. 
Parker’s new book, the Forum Romanum and the Via Sacra, both 
as to its theories and as to its literary merits, though it willingly 
admits the value of its facts and of the labors of the learned 
antiquary. Fragments of several of the sanitary papers lately read 
at Liverpool are given: ‘‘ The Asserted Failure of Sanitary 
Measures,”’ the address of Mr. Hawksley, is given in full, which 
argues that much that is now laid to the failure of sanitary pre- 
cautions is really only the result of the legitimate wear and tear on 
the human frame. Prof. Huxley’s incautious remarks at Balti- 
more are brought to the attention of English readers by a letter 
from Mr. Niernsée of Baltimore. The Skizzen Buch contains one 
colored plate and five engravings: one, the monumental tomb of 
Fitz Reuter; another, a hunting-seat in the castellated style com- 
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mon to Germany; and a third, whose ecclesiastical appearance 


leads one to suspect the parsonage; but the employment of 
round, pointed, and segmental arches in the same facade mars a 
rather good design. La Semaine des Constructeurs contains the first 
part of an illustrated article on slating, and the usual amount of 
legal and local information. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue New York Carno.iic CATHEDRAL. — As soon as the plaster- | 
ing of the Catholic Cathedral is finished, work will be suspended for | 


the winter. When the architect, Jas. Renwick, returns from Europe, 
where he is at present superintending the marble and glass work for 
the building, the interior finishing will be begun, and the altar, parts 
of which are now in the city, will be erected. The stained glass, 
which was ordered in France, has nearly all arrived. Four of the 
windows have been exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition since 
the spring. The work of glazing with the white glass which is to 
protect the stained glass from the weather, making thus double win- 
dows, is now nearly completed. In order to plaster the arches of the 
roof, scaffolding had to be erected one hundred and forty-eight feet 
above the floor. Men have been employed to keep constant watch 
over the workmen, and to see that every piece of timber was sound, 
and the scaffolding securely put up. Notwithstanding the very dan- 
gerous character of much of the work done at such a height from the 
ground, only one life has been lost so far, and that was due to 
the carelessness of the man who was killed. 





MeMorIAL CHAPEL.— On Noy. 5 the new, chapel of the Me- 
morial Methodist Episcopal Church, at the corner of Eighth and 
Cumberland Streets, Philadelphia, was dedicated. The plans were 
prepared by B. D. Price, Esq., architect, of that city; and the cost, up 
to the present time, amounts to $16,000, The seating capacity of the 
audience-room will be eight hundred. The chapel will be separated 
from the auditorium by a panel-partition balanced by weights, 
which can be run down into the cellar, thus allowing the entire 
building, a hundred and thirteen feet long by fifty-five feet wide, 
to be utilized for congregational purposes, affording seating capa- 
city for fourteen hundred people. The steeple is ninety-five feet 
high. The windows, forty-seven in all, will be in memory of, or pre- 
sented by, some friend or friends; and the whole is a memorial of 
God’s goodness and favor to the North Ninth-street Church. 





FALL OF A Roor. — While workmen were engaged in tearing down 
an old three-story brick building on Front Street, Burlington, Ia., 
the roof gave way and fell. Three men were on the roof, and three 
others immediately beneath it. Five escaped unhurt; but one was 
caught by the falling timbers, and seriously, perhaps fatally, crushed, 
The walls did not fall. 





Tue MASSACHUSETTS STATE Prison. — Work on the State prison 
at Concord is slacking up. Few men will be engaged on the building 
this winter. 





Tue JAPANESE BAZAAR.— The Japanese Commissioners have 
presented to the city of Philadelphia the bazaar and garden near the 
Memorial Hall. Possibly the dwelling-house near the Spanish build- 
ing is included in the gift; but this is not so stated in the letter of the 
Vice-President, Saigo. 





Tue BrookLtyN Municipal BuiLtpina. — The first foundation- 
stone of the new municipal building, Brooklyn, was laid on the 11th 
inst. 





Tue Empire PLATE-GLAss InsuRANCE ComMPANy. — The Em- 
pire Plate-Glass Insurance Company suddenly left their offices, at the 
Astor House, some days ago. This company was organized in March, 
1876; and by their prospectus, issued March 29, they claimed to have 
the right to enter into policy contracts, and to issue policies for keep- 
ing in repair, and replacing when broken, all kinds of glass. The 








amount of capital advertised was fifty thousand dollars. Soon after | 


the company was started, complaints were made to the superintendent 
of the Insurance Department at Albany, that the company was not a 
valid corporation. The superintendent declined to recognize the 
company; and this brought out a card from Mr. Rousha, the presi- 
dent, claiming that the company was organized under an act of 1875, 
known as the Manufacturing Act, and they were not accountable to 
the insurance-superintendent. It is supposed that this had the effect 
of injuring their business to a great extent, and eventually killed the 
company. The president of a prominent plate-glass insurance com- 
pany stated to a reporter that the company had not done business 
enough to pay their officers: hence the winding-up of the concern. 





A DISINFECTING STation.— At a cost of $5,000, the city of 
Birmingham, England, has established a building wherein infected 
clothes and bedding may be disinfected. The building is small, com- 
pletely isolated, and is divided into two parts. Built into the separ- 
ating wall is the apparatus, which is an iron box about six feet 


square. Into this air-tight compartment bedding and clothing — | 


except in the most flagrant cases, unwashed —are put, the bedding 
resting on a perforated floor, while the clothes hang on the walls. 
By means of Jars in a stove beneath, the temperature is raised to 
about 270°,—a temperature which is maintained for four or five 
hours. All germs of disease having, it is supposed, been destroyed 
by this process, the disinfected clothing is taken out by a door open- 
ing into the second apartment, and is removed from thence to the 
owner's dwelling, by wen and wagons not employed in carrying the 
infected materials. 





DECONSECRATION OF A LoNDON CuurcH. — What is called a “ de- 
consecration’ service was held in Allhallows Church, Bread Street, 
recently, by order of the Bishop of London, preliminary to the re- 
moval of the edifice. This church is one of a large number in the 
city which were rebuilt after the fire of London by Sir Christopher 
Wren; and its history is noteworthy from the fact that its rector in 
1555, Rev. Lawrence Saunders, was burned at Coventry for preaching 
in defence of the doctrines of the Reformation, and that Milton was 
baptized here in December, 1608. There was a crowded congregation 
at the service, the Lord Mayor and sheriffs attending in state, ac- 
companied by one or two aldermen and common-councilmen. Bishop 
Claughton preached the sermon, choosing for a text St. Luke ix. 59: 
** Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God.’? While the bishop was ascending the 
pulpit, an elderly person in the aisle near the door called out in a loud 
tone, **I protest against this service in God’s name,” but had scarcely 
finished the sentence ere one of the guardians of the peace appeared 
on the scene, and promptly escorted him to the street. 





MopERN ARCHITECTURAL CARICATURES, — Whoever visits Ches- 
ter Cathedral should not fail to examine carefully the caricature of 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Dr. Kenealy, which, ac- 
cording to the North Wales Chronicle, are carved in stone, on the ex- 
terior wall of the east side of the south transept, formerly the Church 
of St. Oswald. The heads are corbels to the vacant recesses. Mr. 
Gladstone holds a quill-pen between his lips, and is placing a crowbar 
under the foundation of a church, the marks of cracking and giving 
way being very visible: the pope’s crown is in the act of toppling 
down from the roof of the church, and crushing the hat of a monk, 
who is represented as at his devotions outside of the church. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that Mr. Gladstone is here represented as 
the great antagonist of the Church of Rome, as evinced in his pam- 
phlets on the Vatican. Decrees, etc. Dr. Kenealy is represented as 
trying to pull down the crown which the Earl of Beaconsfield protects 
and holds up with his sword. In these caricatures we have evidence 
of a revival of the medieval custom of cutting caricatures and gro- 
tesques on the outside of charches. 





Wuat A CLerK oF Works MAy Do. —A clerk of works at New- 
bury, England, was lately summoned before a court by a contractor 
who charged him with wilfully damaging some stonework. The clerk 
had condemned certain string-courses; but as his condemning marks 
had been obliterated, and the stone set in the building, he broke the 
courses with a hammer. The magistrates dismissed the case. 


GERMANY AND THE PARIS Exurprrion. — Dr. Lessing, director 
of the Royal Industrial Museum at Berlin [?], writes a letter in the 
National Zeitung, which advises the Germans not to take part in the 
Exposition of 1878. He says foolishly, ‘* Have we not, after all, to 
do with a malevolent intention? Has France not chosen just the 
present period to assert anew her supremacy ?”’ 





BrusseEts. — Brussels has long imitated Paris in its alterations, It 
has not hitherto interfered with the old streets of the middle ages, 
The great Boulevard du Centre will soon be finished; and a demolition 
is now going on over an extensive tract between the Rue Royale and 
several of the leading promenades, The neighborhood of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Gudule has been transformed; and it is intended to abolish 
the celebrated Montague de la Cour, which will involve the destruc- 
tion of about a quarter of the city. 





INCOMPRESSIBILITY OF SAND. — Experiments made in 1869 by 
M. Baudemoulin at the Conservatoire des Arts-et-Métiers established, 
(1) The almost absolute incompressibility of sand. (2) That it has the 
property of forming a semi-solid, semi-fluid body, so that it will 
flow through an orifice, yet not in the form of a jet. (3) That it does 
not transmit pressures laterally. (4) That it will pass through an 
orifice with a constant flow wholly irrespective of the superincumbent 
pressure, That sand transmits no pressure laterally, was proved by the 
fact that sand did not pass through an orifice measuring nearly half 
an inch in diameter, closed simply by a piece of tissue-paper held in 
place by a piece of cotton thread, although it was at the time sub- 
jected to a pressure of more than eleven tons. These statements 
being accepted as facts, it is suggested that sand may become a very 
valuable building-material, as double walls of the thinnest boarding 
with a core of dry sand become at onee, owing to this property of the 
non-transmission of lateral pressure, as stable as if bricks had been 
used in place of boards, provided the pressure is maintained always 
vertical. Sheet-iron casings, filled with sand, will at once become 
serviceable as columns and piers. ‘ 





A Parer Cnuurcu. — There is said to be a paper church actually 
existing near Berlin, which can contain nearly one thousand persons, 
It is circular within, octagonal without. The reliefs outside and 
statues within, the roof, ceiling, the Corinthian capitals, are all of 
papier-maché, rendered waterproof by saturating in vitriol, lime-water, 
whey, and white of eggs. 





LIMESTONE AND Frre-CLay. — Large bodies of limestone and the 
best of fire-clay have been found in the San Juan mining regions, 
Colorado, of great value to miners. 





CoLLECTOR AND CoLLEcTOR.—The Marquis of Huntley, who is 
noted as a collector of bric-a-brac, was once killing time in a town of 
Northamptonshire, and at length found himself in the shop of a 
“silversmith,” with three balls over the door. Having asked the 
price of every thing in the shop-window, and finding nothing of inter- 
est, he inquired if there were any great collectors in the town. The 
silversmith’s wife said that there was Mr. Saddler. ‘‘ Pray,’’ said the 
marquis, ‘*what does Mr. Saddler collect?’? —‘‘Oh,”’ replied the 
woman, ‘‘ poor-rates, sir.’’ 





